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What do Sunday schools need above all else? 


INTERACTION ASKED A NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
IN VARIOUS DISTRICTS OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH — 
MISSOURI SYNOD FOR THEIR ANSWERS TO THIS QUESTION. 
HERE ON THESE PAGES ARE THEIR REPLIES. 


PAUL F. STEFFENS 


Counselor in Parish 
Education, 
Southern Nebraska 
District 


There are two very important things that | would 
like to emphasize. The first of these is the need for 
a reevaluation of the opening devotion of our Sunday 
school sessions. As one visits many Sunday schools, 
one cannot help but draw the conclusion that here we 
are missing a God-given opportunity to make prayer 
a vital part of the pupil’s life with God. 

Quite often there is present a dead and dread 
formalism which completely stagnates prayer life for 








the individual. After 15 minutes of this is it any won- 
der that children do not experience the living presence 
of God and do not realize that the worship is meant 
to prepare them for the reverent study of God’s Word? 

We have been present in other opening devotions 
where the children took an active part in the worship 
as well as in the planning of it. The spirit that per- 
vaded these devotions showed a definite carry-over into 
the actual Sunday school session itself. What were the 
features that gave these opening devotions that for 
which we were searching? 

ITEM: Correlation with the lesson of the day. 
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ITEM: Correlation with the daily life of the pupils. 


ITEM: Actual participation by the pupils on their 
. level — this by way of planning and also in leading 


‘certain sections of the devotion. Many of the 
prayers and thoughts of the period were in words 
of the children themselves. 

ITEM: The absence of announcements that were 
unrelated to the devotion. This period was kept 
for its sole purpose: WORSHIP. 

ITEM: Teachers were able to refer to portions of 
the devotion during their class periods. 

ITEM: The songs were real hymns of devotion 
sung with proper emphasis by the participants. 
We had the feeling that there had been preparation 
by way of training for these hymns as well as 


careful selection of the hymns the children were 
acquainted with. 


The second important need of today’s Sunday 
school is the need for adequate application of the Bible 
lesson to life. Quite often we find that we have only 
a few moments at the end of the study period to devote 
to application. What do we do? We hurriedly men- 
tion one or more general Christian duties in the hope 
that children will practice them. 

Application is too important to be treated in this 
fashion. True, the most important task of the teacher 
is to relate the Bible event and clearly state the doctrine 
or truth it carries. Important, too, is the discussion, for 
it gives the children a chance to express themselves and 
get the doctrine or truth rooted in their hearts. But 
unless this truth is applied it will have little meaning 
for the child’s daily life. Therefore, sufficient time 
should be allowed for the application. Through telling 
and discussion teachers anchor God’s truth in chil- 
dren’s hearts. Through application teachers help them 
live this truth. 

All that we have said so far may be fine. However. 
there is one thing that each of our Sunday schools needs 
most of all: GOD’S RICHEST BLESSING RESTING 
ON ALL THAT WE DO. May this blessing attend 
all that you do in His name! 








ERICH F. BRAUER 


Executive Secretary 
of Parish 
Education, 
Southern 
Wisconsin District 


Teachers in our church schools need security — the 
glorious feeling that they are needed and wanted and 
appreciated by the home and the congregation. They 
need to know that they are considered an invaluable 
arm of the church and not a mere appendage. Teachers 
need the blessed assurance that they are making a con- 
tribution to the work of building the Kingdom which 
no other agency could make. 

J. D. Smart tells of a prominent columnist, who 
when he wants to describe anything that is extremely 
fatuous and the product of superficial thinking, calls it 
“Sunday school stuff.” The disturbing thing is that his 
audience knows exactly what he means. 

How many Missouri Synod Lutheran churches per- 
petuate a similar concept of the Sunday school, and the 
result is that this important and largest educational 
agency suffers from an inferiority complex and often 
operates half-heartedly under the stigma of a “second 
rate” institution for the teaching of the Word! We 
need top-level Sunday schools with status. 

To achieve this, we need Sunday school teachers 
with staff competence. At least five distinctive marks 
ought to characterize a Sunday school staff member: 
1. He loves Jesus and depends wholly on Him for 
help. 2. He is a student of the Word. 3. He has 
a genuine concern for people. 4. He understands peo- 
ple. 5. He knows how to reach people. 

A strong staff of Christian workers is always em- 
powered by the Holy Spirit. God can make earthen 
vessels meet for the Master’s use. Other qualities are 
essential, but there is no substitute for personal, dedi- 
cated surrender to His will and complete dependence 
upon His grace and power. 








Concrete evidence, however, of such dedication and 
surrender is thorough training and continued study to- 
ward becoming masters in the Master’s hands. Wouldn’t 
it raise standards to require no less than one year of 
preparatory training and another half year of intern or 
substitute work before the individual could qualify as 
a regular staff member? No Sunday school can rise 
above the level of its staff. 

A good staff, in turn, must have ample space. 
I mean adequate facilities, up-to-date equipment, and 
quiet quarters, which make for an atmosphere con- 
ducive to good teaching and learning. Though congre- 
gations awakening to this need are on the increase, many 
building programs are still begun and completed without 
sufficient concern for adequate housing for the Sunday 
school. 

Sunday schools can’t grow beyond the space pro- 
vided. “Double features” apparently are not the an- 
swer either. They rather create additional and even 
greater problems. When congregations are planning 
new or expanded educational facilities, they need to 
think of regular school-size classroom units. 

It’s good policy to build as though planning for 
a day school. This is always practical, since each class- 
room may house a department, be readily adaptable 
for multiple educational uses, and may be a spring- 
board toward expanding the Christian education pro- 
gram in the future. 

Another need is to think in terms of the whole 
church attending the Sunday school. We must. get 
beyond the practice of restricting the student body to 
children. If this means changing the name from “Sun- 
day school” to “Sunday morning Bible hour” or “fam- 
ily Bible hour,” let’s do it. 

The study of the Word is vital for every Christian, 
also for parents and other adults. And the whole fam- 
ily’s doing it together will foster family unity. It will 
also encourage children and youth to think more seri- 
ously of such study, to prepare for a more meaningful 
worship hour, and it will strengthen adults for better 
spiritual leadership in the home. Besides, it will save 
a lot of gas and transportation problems on Sunday 
morning. 

The last great need relates back to the first. Our 
Sunday schools need support — not just financial sup- 
port, though that too is needed. (Every congregation 
ought to have the Sunday school in its budget.) But 
above all else the Sunday school needs the active in- 














terest, enthusiasm, cooperation, and fervent prayers of 
every member and parent. 

The purpose of the Sunday school is to supplement, 
not to supplant, the home in its primary responsibility 
of Christian instruction and nurture. Teachers and 
officers of the Sunday school are the home’s assistants, 
and this calls for close cooperation. 

No less vital is the support that must be cultivated 
among the entire membership. The responsibility to 
“teach” belongs to the whole church, not just to a few 
specially chosen teachers. The latter are acting in the 
church’s behalf. For this reason they deserve the sup- 
port of every member of the church. 


ARTHUR E. WITTMER 


Executive Secretary 
of Parish 
Education, 
Atlantic District 


I’ve read articles indicting the Sunday schools for 
causing the “most wasted hour in the week.” I don’t 
agree with these writers. Yes, I’ve even heard some 
clergy and professional teachers say that the Sunday 
school at best is “a weak attempt to give our growing 
young Christians a systematic Christian education.” 
But I don’t agree with these people, either. 

What do our Sunday schools need the most to keep 
these statements from becoming true? The answer is: 
trained volunteer Christian teachers. It is as simple 
as that. 

We would not expect anyone but professionally 
trained teachers, who meet the accepted academic 
standards, to teach in the public schools or in our 
parish schools. By what lapse of logic do we expect 
untrained teachers (untrained by the church’s bare 
minimal standards) to assume the responsibility of 
“rightly dividing the word of truth” to this and future 
generations? 





It is high time we set a minimum standard in 
teacher training to satisfy the needs most felt in our 
Sunday schools. Here are some practical steps to an- 
swer this need: 

1. Preservice teacher training. Every Sunday 
school could have a class (or classes) for prospective 
teachers. Future Sunday school teachers should have 
courses for credit, if at all possible, in New Testament 
history, Old Testament history, fundamental Christian 
beliefs, psychology, and methodology. These five 
courses are basic. 

The subject matter taught in our Sunday schools is 
Bible. So we must be assured that those who teach the 
sacred Word to our learners qualify as Bible teachers — 
period. No teacher should be entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of communicating sacred truth unless he 
himself is secure in the doctrine of Scripture. 

To teach youth or adults effectively, a teacher must 
also know the members of his group. A course in 
psychology is essential. Again, no one will gainsay 
that better teaching results from knowing how to teach. 
A methods course is fundamental. When we can en- 
gage Sunday school teachers who have completed basic 
courses in these areas, we will have “arrived.” 

2. In-service teacher training. The regular staff 
meeting which offers “courses toward instructional im- 
provement” can be a valuable adjunct in teacher train- 
ing. “Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” is an imperative also given to those who 
teach in our Lutheran Sunday schools. Although a 
great deal of growth in teaching takes place through 
faithful lesson preparation and teaching experience, 
special courses taught by competent leaders offer an- 
other way of attaining such growth. 

What would we think of a doctor who tried to keep 
abreast of latest techniques merely by treating patients 
regularly? Or a poultry farmer who insisted he could 
keep up with the latest methods of feeding and caring 
for his flock simply by keeping ample feed on hand and 
cleaning the coop regularly? 

Likewise, the Christian volunteer Sunday school 
teacher who wants to grow in the art of teaching will 
seek professional improvement. This may be done 
through disciplined reading of matter related to the 
task of church school teaching (such as this magazine) 
and in course offerings at regional Bible institutes, Sun- 
day school workers’ conferences, cottage Bible meet- 
ings, and the like. 





ERNEST E. YUNGHANS 


Assistant 
Superintendent 
of Education, 
Central District 


What do our Sunday schools need the most? — 
A challenging question, to say the least! 

Anyone acquainted with our Sunday schools will 
agree that they have many needs and face many prob- 
lems. But, at the risk of over-simplification, I’d like 
to address myself to the one need which seems to me 
to be most imperative! Men and women of God. 

“Why belabor the obvious?” you may object. 

No doubt this is so obvious that we have often 
complacently taken it for granted or even overlooked 
it altogether — in either case a fatal mistake for any 
Sunday school! 

Let us take a look at the man of God. 

In terms of his personality the man of God is no 
less complex than other humans. There are, however, 
characteristics which make him quite different from 
the non-Christian. First among these is faith in Christ. 
The man of God is one whom the Holy Spirit has led 
to an awareness of his sins; he is one who has obtained 
God’s forgiveness through faith, and daily lives in the 
assurance of divine forgiveness. Faith is the prereq- 
uisite for everything else that distinguishes the Chris- 
tian from other people. 

As teachers we need to be told frequently that the 
bestowal of faith is God’s doing, not our own, and 
that the Holy Spirit and He alone can preserve us in 
our faith. One might say a man of God is self-made 
with respect to what he achieves in his business or pro- 
fession; but his new birth and the new life within him 
are entirely the work of God, begun at Baptism and 
nurtured by the means of grace. 

There are four major activities which mark the 
man of God and are important in his life as a Sunday 
school worker. First, he has great reverence for the 
Word of God, knowing that it is the means through 


which the Holy Spirit nurtures and strengthens his 
faith. He listens to the preaching of the Word and is 
a student of the Holy Scriptures. 

He won’t neglect the Word in the sacraments, either. 
He will live in remembrance of the promise of new 
life he received at his Baptism. Participation in the 
Sacrament of the Altar will be a regular function of 
his spiritual life. 

A second activity through which a man of God ex- 
presses his faith is that of sharing his Savior with 
others. He may do this through direct contact with the 
unchurched, making Christ known to them and bring- 
ing them to God’s house. He will do it indirectly 
through prayer and gifts for missions and through help- 
ing others to become supporters of evangelism and 
mission endeavors. He witnesses to his Savior daily 
also by the kind of life he lives. 

The third typical activity of the true man of God 
is that he loses himself in a life of loving service to his 
fellowmen. In gratitude for the great sacrifice and lov- 
ing kindness of his Redeemer he is willing, with God’s 
help and however imperfectly, to offer himself in love 
for the welfare of others. 

The fourth and in some respects the highest activity 
and privilege of the man of God is that of knowing 
and worshipping the one true God. Knowing that he 
has been redeemed by the blood of Christ, he lives in 
blessed communion with his Maker. He can say with 
the Psalmist, “O God, Thou art my God.” He is 
a member with other believers of the body of Christ. 
He belongs to the redeemed community and loves to 
worship with them in the house of God and with his 
family at home. More than that, his entire life is de- 
voted to God. His work is worship. Indeed, his entire 
life is worship, and he has the hope of living in eternal 
fellowship with the Triune God. 

When men and women of God live up to their high 
vocation as children of God, they will dedicate them- 
selves to the work of the church and there should be 
no dearth of teachers in the Sunday school — not to 
speak of the dedication with which they will work as 
teachers laboring for Christ, the Master Teacher. 

What problems have vexed you and your Sunday 
school in the past? What future problems do you an- 
ticipate? Perhaps these questions can be answered 
with another: How many of these would actually be 
problems if all the officers and teachers in your Sunday 
school were in every respect truly men and women of 
God? 
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by Richard C. Ludwig 


The other day I was chatting with 
the principal of our day school on 
the subject of Christian service. He 
said something like this: “It’s so 
hard to lead children into activity 
that doesn’t contribute immediately 
to their personal well-being. You try 
to teach them to be considerate of 
others and to look upon their life as 
an opportunity to be helpful. But 
they usually continue to seek their 
own interests!” 

Does this observation reflect the 
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spirit of our age? Or is it the age-old problem of the 
sin that besets the Christian? It’s the spirit that says, 
“I’m not interested in anything that causes me incon- 
venience, sacrifice, or discomfort — especially if there’s 
nothing in it for me. If it needs to be done, let some- 
one else do it.” 

Business managers will tell you that when hiring 
new workers they find people seeking the pay of a re- 
sponsible job but reluctant to assume its responsibility. 
Perhaps the blessings of this generation have come so 
easily that we have taken them for granted and failed 
to see that with more blessings comes not less, but 
more, accountability. 

It’s no wonder, then, that children and youth are 
infected with the same spirit. Not too many years 
ago a child was thrilled to own a bat. He would take 
care of it, wipe it off after use, and keep it a long time, 
because there wouldn’t be another one to take its place. 
Today, if he beats it against a pipe, or lets it lie out 
in the rain — so what? His dad will buy him another 





one. Young peo- 
ple are eager to 
drive the family car. But to 
share in its upkeep and to follow 
the rules of safe driving is not always 
a part of their eagerness. 

A responsible attitude is doubly important to 
the Christian, since he is a citizen of two kingdoms. 
He is a citizen of the country in which he was born. 
For this reason he lives a decent, peaceable life, he 
works for the well-being of society, and helps preserve 
the freedom and rights of all citizens. At any rate, 
these are his tasks. 

He is also a citizen of the kingdom of God. The 
responsibility laid on him by this higher citizenship is 
that he faithfully serve the Lord God who has called 
him out of darkness into His marvelous light, that 
he live a life of love and service to his fellow believers 
and all men, and that he bear witness to his Savior and 
diligently work to spread His kingdom. 

The world situation today is calling us to a greater 





















sense of responsibility in this twofold citizenship. The 
world faces the possibility of total destruction. Men of 
character and good will, whatever their religious faith 
may be, are called upon to meet the threats to our 
civilization with all the moral resources at their com- 


mand. Christian men and women above all others 
need to exert their influence at this time, for they alone 
know that God controls history and that His kingdom 
must come as earthly powers wrestle for the control 
of human souls. 

In some areas of the world Christian missions are 
fighting for their life, because of an exaggerated sense 
of nationalism and popular unrest stirred up by foreign 
agitators. If the message of the 
Gospel is to be carried into the 
uttermost parts of the earth before ~~ 
the end comes, we Christian men and 
women will have to develop a growing sense of 
responsibility for the cause of missions. We shall 
have to awaken in the hearts of our children a concern 
that others be led to know the truth of the Gospel. 

Thus for us in the Sunday school, who participate 
in the teaching ministry of the church, the question is 
of great importance: What can we do to help our 
pupils develop a sense of responsibility? 

Only the Gospel itself can supply the power for 
this. By means of His Word and the Sacraments God 
gives pupils saving faith in this Gospel, enthrones 
Christ in their hearts, and enables them to live in 
obedience to His will. We can, of course, serve as 
instruments of the Holy Spirit as we present the mes- 








































































































sage of God’s 
Word each Sunday in 
a way that is simple, clear, 
and to the point. 
Furthermore, we can point out 
the needs of people throughout the world 
and show our pupils what they can do to help 
alleviate these needs. For example, although two-thirds 
of the world’s people are undernourished, there would 
be ample food to go around were this food distributed 
more evenly. The U. S. has so much surplus grain that 
storage alone costs American taxpayers $1,560,000 
every 24 hours. Is it not in keeping with our task as 
Christian teachers to make our pupils aware of such 
inequity and to show them the part they can play in 
bringing about better food distribution (for instance, 
through Lutheran World Relief)? 

Pupils can actually assume responsibilities in Sun- 
day school through such things as caring for the lesson 
booklets and studying the lesson during the week. They 
can be given tasks on Sunday morning such as handing 
out the hymnals, gathering the offering, and doing any 
chores that help pupils engage in the service of love. 










We can lead them to see that the success of the class 
depends upon the way they carry out their assignments. 
We can show our pupils various ways in which they 
can help their parents in the home and their teachers 
at school. 

It’s also good to be on the lookout for newspaper 
reports, magazine articles, and other items that lend 
themselves to a discussion of a Christian citizen’s re- 
sponsibility. An item may point out a current prob- 
lem on the local, national, or international level. Or it 
may tell of someone who has unselfishly helped a fel- 
low man. On the other hand, an article dealing with 
a murder conviction or with a misuse of public office 
wouldn’t be out of place either. 
With such an article as a point of 
departure the teacher could lead the 
class to conclude that sidestepping 
one’s obligations leads to sad and harmful con- 

sequences. 

Not the least important factor in training for re- 
sponsibility is the attitude which we reflect as teachers. 
Do we carry out our responsibility as teachers by 
giving our best in preparation? Are we faithful in our 
attendance at the house of God? Are we active in the 
total program of our church? Do we witness to our 
faith before others in our community? Do we willingly 
assume our civic responsibilities? Are we informed 
voters in national and local elections? 

Since the inspired writers readily use God-pleasing 
examples to motivate others, we teachers can do the 
same. Without boasting we can refer to some of the 
activities mentioned and tell the class why we are doing 
these things. This may be one way to show pupils that 
life is not meant to extend only as far as one’s own 
nose, but rather it should follow the pattern of our 
Savior who came to earth “to minister.” 

Above all, we will refer again and again to His 
example of unselfish service. Jesus said, “The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto [served], but to 
minister [serve], and to give His life a ransom for 
many” (Mark 10:45). He lived His unselfish life for 
us just as He sacrificed it on the cross to atone for 
our sins. : 

Yet His self-giving love was for our imitation. 
In rendering menial service He said, “I have given you 
an example, that you also should do as I have done 
to you” (John 13:15). As we who teach learn from 
Jesus to perform such unselfish service, we shall help 
our pupils develop a sense of responsibility that will 
express itself in all areas of life. 












SIX OBJECT LESSONS FOR 
THE SUMMER QUARTER 


ABRAM AND LOT 


August 5 


by Donald Poganski 


MATERIALS: A mirror, a clear window glass, a small standing gold-colored cross. 


Have a few pupils look through the clear glass. Ask, 
“What do you see?” They will see others through it. 
Then have them look into the mirror. “Now what do 
you see?” 

Continue in the following way: “The difference be- 
tween this glass and the mirror is that the mirror has 
a bit of silver behind the glass, and it reflects your face. 
An old rabbi once taught a lesson to a man who was 
a miser by having him look into a mirror. He said, 
‘When a little silver is added, you cease to see others 
and see only yourself.’ 

“It was that way with Lot. Lot was selfish. He 
liked the things of the world more than the things of 
God. He chose the best land for himself. He thought 
only of himself. 

“Abram was different. Abram loved. God and 
looked forward to the treasures of heaven. He looked 
at life as through a clear glass and saw the needs of 











others. Abram was generous. He used his wealth, 
which God gave him, for others. He didn’t fret and 
fuss about earthly things. He had his eyes on heaven. 

“What makes the difference?” (Show the cross.) 
“This. Abraham believed the promise that a Savior 
would come into the world. Although Lot also knew 
the promise, he had become worldly, while Abram’s 
faith in the promised Savior was an active faith. 
Abram’s faith was active through love and good works. 
He trusted in God to forgive his sins for the sake of 
the promised Savior. He looked forward to the time 
when he would be in the heavenly home that was his 
treasure. 

“Jesus gave His life on the cross for us, too. Is He 
our Treasure? When Jesus is our Treasure, we will 
look at life through a window of service and giving.” 
(Hold cross by window.) ‘We see the needs of others, 
and with God’s help serve Him by helping others.” 
































HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE 
July 1 


Creation is an expression of God’s glory. God lov- 
ingly shared His glory with His creatures through crea- 
tion. He made all things by His power. You can illus- 
trate creation by referring to things in nature. Use 
a globe, display a butterfly, a drawing of some part of 
the body, hearing, sight, etc. The human eye, for ex- 
ample, would serve as an object for this lesson. You 
might describe it in this way: 

“The eye is like a city nestled in the mountains. 
It is deep in the skull cavity for protection. It is sur- 
rounded by a forest. Eyebrows, like a thick forest, keep 
enemies from attacking and injuring the eye. The eye 
is covered with a very strong membrane. It has shut- 
ters to pull over itself when danger is near — the eyelid. 


NOAH AND THE FLOOD 





Eyelashes, like eaves on a roof, keep things out. The 
eye has an automatic washer, the tear duct. Like a 
street washer, tears wash out the dirt that might fall in. 
The eye is like a big colored camera on a swivel which 
takes and develops pictures of God’s creation.” 


July 22 


MATERIALS: A bowl, a clear water glass, and a piece of paper. 


Write the name of one of your pupils on the paper. 
Fold it and tuck it into the bottom of the glass. Then 
turn the glass upside down and put it in the water. 
The air in the glass will keep the water out so that the 
paper is dry and protected. 

Then you may say, “God protects His children in 
the midst of an evil world. He keeps us safe from 
evil and works through us to accomplish His purposes. 

“Noah and his family believed in the promised 
Savior in a time when everyone else had forgotten God’s 


promise. God told Noah He would send a flood to 
punish the people of the world because of their sin. 
But He promised to protect Noah and his family from 
the flood. He did so by keeping them safe in the ark. 

“Like Noah and his family, we are safe in God’s 
protection. We are poor sinners, but God has led us to 
believe in Jesus as our Savior. He has forgiven us our 
sins and made us His children. Day by day He keeps 
us from every evil of body and soul, and He has prom- 
ised us eternal life.” 











JACOB'S FLIGHT August 26 


MATERIALS: An Eversharp pencil, a ring, and a cross 
of cardboard two inches by three inches. 





Begin by saying: “We will let this pencil represent a person. 
This ring stands for the crown of life that God wants to give to 
all men.” (Put ring on pencil and point out how it slips down 
over and falls.) “But by himself a person cannot receive God’s 
gift.” 

Next, attach the cross to the pencil by slipping the cross under 
the clip. “When we come to faith in Jesus, God forgives us. God 
sees us as holy for Christ’s sake.” (Put ring on the pencil again. ) 

“Note that now the ring is held by the arms of the cross. 
The cross tells us that Jesus earned eternal life for sinners. He died 
for all that all might go to heaven. We pray that God’s Holy Spirit 
may help us to trust in Jesus always. Then through a blessed 
death we shall be with Jesus and have the crown of life. 

“In today’s story we learn how Jacob deceived his blind father 
and had to flee to his relatives in Haran. God appeared to him in 
a dream by night and gave him the promise of a Savior. Trusting 
in the promised Savior Jacob went on his way assured that God 
and His angels would keep watch over him and bring him safely 
to his new home. Yes, he, too, had the hope of everlasting life.” 




































































THE BOY JOSEPH September 9 


MATERIALS: A flashlight with batteries removed. “Doubt,” “Envy,” “Jealousy,” and “Hate.” The rags 
Each battery is wrapped in white paper on which is _are stuffed into the flashlight in such a way that they 
written: “Faith in Christ.” Also needed are rags, of can be taken out one by one. 

12 _~_+various colors on which are written: “Disobedience,” 














SELFISHNESS 
JEALOUSY ! 
WRONGS 
REVENGE 
EVIL 
ENVY 
HATRED 


JOSEPH FORGIVES HIS BROTHERS 
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September 23 


MATERIALS: A 12-inch cardboard heart on which the words “SELFISHNESS,” 
“JEALOUSY,” “WRONGS,” “REVENGE,” “EVIL,” “ENVY,” “HATRED” 


are written as illustrated. (Figure /) 


Hinge two half hearts on spots marked (X). The 
half heart pieces should be cut so that the word “FOR- 
GIVE” shows when hinged forward. Also one side of 
each half heart should be red, so when swung forward, 
the red will be seen. (Figure 2) 

Display the heart with heart halves swung back- 
wards (as in Figure 1) and say something like: 

“Sometimes we let selfishness rise in our hearts. 
Joseph’s brothers were that way. They were jealous 
of their brother because their father loved him so 
much. Out of spite they stripped off the coat Jacob 
had given Joseph. 

“They wronged Joseph by selling him as a slave. 


Hold the flashlight in your hand and begin with 
words to this effect: “In my hand I have a flashlight. 
What is a flashlight for? Yes, to shine. Let’s press the 
button. What, no light? There must be something 
wrong! Let’s examine it.” 

(Now unscrew the cap. Open and begin pulling 
out the rags and place them in view of the pupils.) 
“The Bible tells us that there is no good in us by nature 
and all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags. Because 
of our sins we cannot do what God made us for — to 
shine forth His glory. 

“Yet God has worked out a plan so that we can 
be useful again. He placed our sins on His Son. He 
calls us to faith by the Gospel.” (Place batteries in- 


This was their revenge against him for taking their 
father’s favor from them. The brothers thought and 
practiced evil against Joseph because of their envy and 
hatred of him. We sometimes think and act this way 
when we forget what Jesus did for us. 

“Joseph remembered that God had promised a Sav- 
ior and he trusted in Him. God forgave Joseph his sins 
for the promised Savior’s sake, and love prompted 
Joseph to forgive his brothers all the evil they thought 
and did against him.” 

Here swing the half heart pieces forward. “See! 
Jesus makes us forgiving when we trust in Him who 
died for us and shed His blood to take away our sins.” 


side and turn on the flashlight.) “When Christ lives 
in us by faith, we can once more shine forth God's 
glory.” 

“Today’s Bible story tells us of a family — the 
family of Jacob. One son, Joseph, believed in the 
promise of a Savior and let his faith shine in his life. 
Except for Judah and Reuben his brothers were with- 
out such faith. Their hearts were full of envy, jealousy. 
and hate. They were jealous of Joseph and caused him 
trouble. 

“Joseph was not discouraged. He still believed. 
and God did great things through him. One day as 
ruler in Egypt he was able to help many people.” 
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Children are individuals. 

Parents know this well, teachers know it well and no 
one else would want to deny it. Unfortunately, in the 
Sunday school this important fact is too seldom utilized 
to better one’s teaching. In other words the church 
school teacher often tends to react to a statement about 
children being individuals with: “I know. They’re in- 
dividuals. But I’ve trouble enough in just teaching the 
lesson or in taking up my forty minutes without worry- 
ing about such fine points as individuality.” 

Treating a class as a group of individuals rather than 
as a group of cookie-cutter creatures may sound like 
an out-of-reach goal, but it isn’t. What’s more, it is 
necessary if one is to be an effective teacher. 

How attentive are your pupils? Do you have trou- 
ble keeping your whole class with you in mind and 
spirit and profiting from lessons and activities? There 





are many reasons for inattention. Certainly one of 
them is the failure of the teacher to communicate, to 
be “with” each pupil all the time. 

There are, of course, many ways in which all chil- 
dren are alike — basic similarities in attitudes and 
growth patterns. But even these basic similarities can 
show up very differently in different children — because 
of varying rates of growth, for example. 











Each child has his own level of growth and matu- 
rity, physical, mental, and emotional. Here is one thing 
for the teacher to observe and try to understand. 
Is Susie as big as the other girls in her class? Is she 
older or younger, advanced or retarded for her age? 
What about her emotional growth? Is she calm or excit- 
able, affable or sulky, self-controlled or aggressive, and 
so on? 

One of the more easily determined characteristics 
of a child is his mental ability. From his quickness to 
grasp things and his overall alertness of mind the teacher 
can know that. Emotional problems sometimes con- 
ceal the degree of intelligence, but most often this is 
one of the least difficult of characteristics to determine. 
And it is important to do this so that the teacher will 
not expect too much or too little of the pupil. 

Particularly with younger children, an important 
factor to consider, is the ability to concentrate. It is 
easy to become irritated at one or two children who 
won't sit still or pay attention or take part, but children 
are simply not all equally able to concentrate on a les- 
son or even on handwork. When we plan our lessons, 
we need to keep the easily-distracted in mind. This 
doesn’t mean that we must gear the whole lesson to 
those least able to concentrate. It does mean that we 
must give them some consideration. 

The child who is often the most disturbing, both to 
the teacher and to the rest of the class, is the demand- 
ing and uncooperative one. Some children are very 
easily pleased, easily occupied, and easily kept busy. 
Others habitually demand attention both from the class 






































and from the teacher, and quickly tire of an activity. 

One other factor which will naturally make a great 
difference in the teacher’s attitude toward a pupil is 
his family situation. Have you ever become irritated 
by a certain pupil because of seeming lack of reverence 
for the church or for the Word of God, or for repeated 
failure to do his assignment? Then you learned that 
the child’s parents haven’t been inside a church for 
years. Such knowledge has a way of changing our atti- 
tude toward the pupil. 

The teacher may feel guilty over giving problem 
children more time and attention than the others. But 
to devote some time to children who need special help 
is not unfair to the other pupils. The teacher’s concern 
is for the child and his spiritual welfare. Because of 
individual differences an unequal expenditure of time 
and effort may be needed to give each child the measure 
of help he needs. 

How does a teacher get to know his pupil? How 
does one find the key to a personality and come to 
a real understanding of each child? 

Naturally, the church school teacher, with his few- 
minutes-a-week sessions, cannot learn to know his pu- 
pils as thoroughly as weekday schoolteachers can. But 
there are basic personality types, and every person does 
have dominant traits which can usually be recognized 
if one is looking for them. 

Notice the habits of the children. 
watch them when relaxing, out of class. 
Jerry usually remain by himself and enjoy 
reading in the church library? Does 


Especially 
Does 





Jack always draw a crowd, one that 
listens eagerly to everything he says? 
Is Ron basically cheerful? Is Fred men- 
tally alert and curious, displaying a greater 
than average interest in science? 
But don’t be satisfied with such superficial 
knowledge. As best you can, get to know each 
pupil as an individual. Try to spend enough time 
with the individual to find out what kind of a person 
he is and to let him know that you care about him. 
This is a means to a fruitful teacher-pupil relation- 
ship — and to worthwhile class sessions. 

When the teacher really knows the individual child, 
the teacher will think of each child as he plans the 
points of emphasis and as he chooses the activities he 
will employ in the class session. The result will be 


that as the story is told, as ques- 
tions are asked, and as discussion 
is begun, the vocabulary that is used, 
the kind of questions chosen, and the 
applications made will more often be 
the best ones. 
Knowing one’s pupils as individuals is 
particularly important for teaching in the 
church school. The goal of the Christian 
teacher in the church school is far more than 
knowledge or motor skill. The goal of Chris- 
tian education is rather the new life in Christ. 
In his dealings with his pupils the Christian 
teacher must reflect God’s love and concern 
by his interest and genuine concern for the 
pupils. 

Christ used and demonstrated this prin- 
ciple very often in His ministry. He never 
treated people in any rigid or patterned 
way. His words and actions were always 
geared to the person and the situation. 
To the woman taken in adultery He 
was gentle and forgiving; to the Syro- 
phoenician woman He was no less 
forgiving, or loving, but He used 
strong words to test and build her faith. He was often 
cutting in His statements to the Pharisees because He 
recognized the spiritual peril of their self-satisfaction. 
Although He loved all, He adjusted to each situation 
and treated people in different ways as the occasion de- 
manded, having only one purpose in mind: the spiritual 

welfare of the individual. 

This is also our single purpose as teachers of the 
church: the building of faith and life through the 
means of grace. And knowing how and to what areas 
of our pupils’ lives to apply the Word of Grace comes 
only by knowing the pupils. We will also find that to 
do this adequately will require devoting more time and 
effort to some pupils than to others. 

















Mr. and Mrs. Jack Saler teach a class of high school youth 
in St. Andrew’s Lutheran Sunday School, San Diego, Calif. 
Recently they asked their class to express themselves in writ- 
ing on the topic, “What Jesus Means to Me.” Believing that 
one of the essays would be of interest to other readers of 
Interaction, Mrs. Saler sent us the following written by a six- 
teen-year-old member of the class. 


What Jesus Means to Me 


by Pamela Egge 


What does Jesus mean to me? I could an- 
swer that in the words of the Creed, but I’d 
like to try to put it in my very own words. 

First of all, I believe that Jesus is my Lord. 
He is King over all, for He is the very Son of 
the living God. He alone has the power to 
take me to heaven. 

Secondly, He is my Savior. This man called 
Jesus, this Lord, loved me so much... un- 
worthy though I am . . . that He gave His very 
life, that I might have life, and have it abun- 
dantly. 

Sometimes I find it hard to believe that 
He could have picked me out from among so 
many people in all the world and said per- 
sonally, “Pam, I died for you, I paid a price 
for you. You’re mine. Come to Me.” And 
oh, sometimes how I forget that price! Some- 
times I even try to put it out of my mind. That 
is how ungrateful I am. 

What a great gift He offers! There is none 
greater in all the world. It is up to me as an 
individual to take it. Why can’t I grasp it? 


I should grab it, and hang on to it forever! 
Why don’t I? Because I am a sinner. Still He 
wants me ... He calls me . . . Oh sinner, 
come home. 

Jesus is my own personal friend. He walks 
with me. He knows me better than anyone ever 
will. He understands me. But most of all He 
cares. 

Once in a while | find myself wondering 
how He can care for me and my silly little 
problems, when there is so much He must 
handle in this world. A world full of hunger, 
sickness, and loneliness. A world that is tense, 
restless, full of rumors of a great war. 

But Jesus does care .. . I read it in His 
Word, I hear it in church, and I feel it in my 
heart. Jesus knows how weak I am, He under- 
stands and is helping me. I cling to the words, 
“In Christ ye can do anything . . . without Him, 
nothing.” 

I’m still a sinful girl, but I’ve got a hold 
of the strongest and greatest Hand that there is. 
I’m never going to let go! 





Reneer 


by Everett V. 
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empathy. This is the capacity not only to put one’s 
self in the other’s place but also to recognize what the 
other person’s unconscious feelings are and what his 
emotional problems might be. 


While it is generally agreed that those who teach 
in the church should be individuals of exemplary 
character, very little attention has been paid to the 
emotional health of these workers. But any adult who 
is to engage in some aspect of training up a child in 
the way he should go (Prov. 22:6) must also go that 
way. This applies to the emotional development of 
the child as well as to his religious instruction and 
training in the narrow sense. 


Because a child learns by absorbing not only what 
the teacher says but also learns from aspects of the 
teacher’s personality, the emotional character of the 
worker is of great importance. If the teacher has 
a rigid character, or is possessive or too inhibited, the 
child will tend to borrow these traits along with the 
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content of the formal instruction. Children and youth 
often identify themselves with their teachers and ideal- 
ize them. It is therefore highly necessary that the 
teacher be a desirable model. 

Depth psychology suggests the following criteria of 
wholesome personality development for workers with 
children and youth: 

(1) A good teacher must be a sensitive person. 
He needs the ability to sense what is going on in an- 
other individual’s emotional life. This involves the 
capacity to put one’s self in the other’s place — to be 
an understanding person. 


(2) Closely related to the foregoing is the need of 
























(3) To be well adjusted emotionally, a teacher 
needs an adequate social life. Social life is so im- 
portant because it also helps us to steer clear of neu- 
rotic fears. These fears may prevent an individual from 
enjoying the company of others. They may also prevent 
a person from dealing adequately with the problems 
of everyday living, both from an emotional as well from 
a Christian point of view. 


(4) The well-equipped teacher needs an adequate 
recreational life. Children and youth are much freer 
than adults in their direct expression of anger, cruelty, 


TEACHER 


destructiveness, envy, exhibitionism, hatred, jealousy, 
ridicule, and the like. Teachers exposed to these emo- 
tions are sometimes tempted to descend to the emo- 
tional level of the children. When pupils begin to 
get on a teacher’s nerves, there is danger that his own 
similar feelings will erupt. Recreation provides one 
avenue for the direct expression of inner drives and 
increases one’s capacity to bear emotional burdens. 


(5) A teacher needs interests outside his regular 
work. The individual whose interests are centered en- 
tirely on one pursuit may unconsciously be defending 
himself against expressing his emotions. Interests allow 
for a healthy discharge of emotional energy or flow of 
spirit. Sunday school work in itself is such an interest. 

(6) Finally, but most important, the emotionally 
well-equipped teacher has the capacity for an adequate 
love life. The teacher who cannot love, whose own 
desires for love had been repressed, is not going to 
be able to communicate the love of God through his 
personality nearly as readily as the individual who has 
richly received the love of God in Christ and is able to 
open up the channels of his own heart in his relation- 
ships to other human beings. 
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This former Communist in South India (right) has 
turned from writing Red propaganda to producing Chris- 
tian tracts and plays. He also goes about teaching vil- 
lagers the Bible. instructing many how to read it. 


As part of a research project The American Lu- 
theran Church asked parents of 276 primary Sunday 
school children to rate what they considered to be the 
qualities of a good Sunday school teacher. The follow- 
ing eleven qualities were supplied. Here is how the 
parents rated them in order of importance: 1. Has deep 
Christian faith. 2. Loves children, is gentle and un- 
derstanding. 3 and 4 (tied) Has well prepared lesson 
and is sincere, tries to live by what he teaches. 
5. Knows pupils individually, genuinely interested in 
them. 6. Uses lessons creatively, has many good ideas. 
7. Knows Bible and theology. 8. Is good speaker, gets 
the ideas across. 9 and 10 (tied) Is dedicated to teach- 
ing, feels it is important and is constantly seeking to 
learn. 11. Keeps good discipline in class. 


 —_ businessmen in the Philippines are being 


challenged by the Philippine Bible Society to discover 
imaginative ways to distribute Scriptures. Two out- 
standing results to date, according to a report received 
by the American Bible Society, are a handbag manu- 
facturer who inserts a copy of the Gospel of John in 
each purse and a plastics manufacturer who places a 
Scripture portion in each clothing bag. 


Is attendance in your class spotty? The Leader 
suggests appointing one member of the class as the 
official reminder each week. His job is to call all other 
class members on Saturday, reminding them to come 
to Sunday school the next day. In the same magazine 
a reader writes in another idea especially well suited 
for use in the summer months. This teacher asks those 
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who visit other churches and Sunday schools to bring 
back a bulletin of the church they visit. The teachers 
arrange these in a large display poster on which the 
bulletins are displayed. The display soon becomes a 
center of interest as more and more bulletins are dis- 
played throughout the summer. 


Concordia Publishing House has set Sept. 4 of this 
year as the publication date of the first of a new series 
of booklets for children called Lantern Books. The 
hard cover booklets will be published in four colors and 
tell Bible and Bible-related stories in simple language. 
The first four of the series will be based on parables: 
The Rich Fool, The Good Samaritan, The Master's 
Gifts, and The Prodigal Son. The books will retail for 
59 cents each. 


Some statistics: Total Sunday school enrollment 
gains of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod from 
1958 through 1961 were as follows: 


Gains in Gains in Gains in 

Schools Pupils Teachers 
1958 69 37,983 4,438 
1959 68 30,225 3,669 
1960 118 31,528 3,710 
1961 79 24,913 3,399 


Total enrollment is 923,458. 

However, although Missouri Synod Sunday schools 
numbered a thousand more in 1961 than in 1951, en- 
rollment gain for 1961 was less than it had been ten 
years before. A few years ago this church body was 
adding more than 5,000 teachers to its teaching corps 
annually. This number appears to be dwindling. Dur- 
ing the past ten years more than 80,000 children have 
been baptized each year in these churches, yet the 
above figures seem to indicate that less than half of 
these children are enrolled in the Sunday schools of 
these congregations. 








FORGIVENESS AND HOPE 


(John Knox 
Press, 127 pages, $2.75) 


The author of this book sees four 


By Rachel Henderlite. 


danger signs in the educational work 
of Protestant churches today. These 
are: 

1. The tendency to teach about 
God as though He were the object 
of intellectual inquiry only. 

2. The tendency to deal with peo- 
ple as though we could mold them 
into whatever pattern we wish, as 
though we were God to create man 
in our own image. 


3. The tendency to teach moral 
axioms as though man could become 
good by merely deciding to do so. 

4. The tendency to picture the 
kingdom of God statically and propo- 
sitionally and to preserve the church 
as an institution as though God were 
doing nothing and going nowhere. 


These tendencies are all the result, 
says Dr. Henderlite, of attempts to 
escape God's judgment and His offer 
of new life and to offer its people 
instead ‘‘some form of faith which is 
not likely to get out of hand.” 

The doctor's diagnosis: lack of the 
Gospel in the educational processes. 
The Doctor's prescription: restoration 
of the doctrine of justification by faith 
to its rightful place at the heart of 


Christian teaching. In this book 


Dr. Henderlite points out how this 
will affect the prevalent tendencies 
mentioned above. 

The book is 
thought-provoking. 


refreshing and 

Occasionally 
many readers (including this one) will 
take issue with one or more of the 
author's statements. For example, her 
contention that the Bible is not the 
Word of God but only contains it 
must be seriously questioned. One 
also feels that Miss Henderlite does 
not understand Luther as well as she 


does Calvin and the Reformed 
theologians. 
But despite these weaknesses 


church school teachers will profit from 
reading this book if for no other rea- 
son than that it will remind them of 





the real heart of their Christian 
teaching. 
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FUN WITH BRAND NEW 
GAMES. 


By Allan and Paulette Macfarlan. 
(Association Press, 225 pages, $3.50) 


PARTY GAMES. 


By Violet Roberts Moore. 
Press, 244 pages, $3.50) 


Any Sunday school program can 


(Bethany 


be enhanced by the inclusion of so- 
cial events. Through such events the 
pupils learn that their church partici- 
pation is a pleasant, happy expe- 
rience. The teacher has the oppor- 
tunity to know his pupils better. This 
can help him teach and guide them 
more effectively. 

Youth interest is sustained by vari- 
ety and by the unknown. These two 
books are a rich source of new ideas 
for the church's social program. Fun 
With Brand New Games provides 
more than 200 ‘‘amusing, original’ 
games graded according to appro- 
priate age level. Party Games in- 
cludes ‘‘ideas and specific directions 
in 48 original, completely planned 
parties."’ Novel ideas for invitations, 


decorations, games, refreshments, 
and devotions make this a useful 
book. 

Both books can be commended to 


any group desiring new ideas for its 





recreational-social program. 
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“I told you green was a restful color.” 
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by Martin P. Simon 








To be most fruitful, teachers meetings ought 
to provide time occasionally for a discussion 
of basic purposes and objectives in the Sun- 
day school. On these pages the former edi- 
tor of The Christian Parent suggests some 





interesting points of departure for such dis- 
cussion in this list of questions. “Correct” 
answers are not given as these are to come 
out of the discussion period. 


DISCUSSION STARTERS 


/ the teacher’s purpose to make John learn or to 
make John want to learn? 


Should the lesson chiefly prove something or do 
something? For instance, how would you state the aim 
of a lesson on creation Or, what would be the goal 
of a lesson on the wedding at Cana? 


Parrpos Henry bursts out in class, “I hate these 
lessons.”” What should the teacher do? Weep? Scold 


him? Send him home? Agree with him? Find out 
why? Resolve to prepare better next week? Change 
Pray with the class? Discuss Henry’s 
Give 


his method? 
comment with the class? 
reasons for your answer. 


Ignore the remark? 





rv said, “How sweet are Thy words to my 
taste! Yes, sweeter than honey to my mouth!” (Psalm 
119:103). What do you think David meant? Is it 
more important to know the words or to know the 
sweetness of the words? Is David’s statement a prac- 
tical aim for the Sunday school? 


: you teach the verse “Be ye kind to one 
another. . . .” Soon Johnny can recite, but he con- 
tinues to be mean. What has he learned? What would 
you suggest for teaching the truth of the passage in 
such a way that it effects a change in Johnny? 


J... Sunday school classes had a series of lessons 
on missions. One class had a well-educated teacher. 
A review examination showed that the pupils had mas- 
tered the subject matter very well. The other class 
had a less educated teacher but one who loved children 
very much. The latter teacher’s course was not fully 
logical nor in the right historic order, but two of the 
roughest boys decided they would be medical mis- 
sionaries. These are true cases, somewhat disguised. 
Can you offer a possible explanation for this? 


. Jn has said: You must win him to yourself 
before you can win him to Christ. To what extent is 
this true? 


V,, baptism is more than a sign and actually saves 
(1 Peter 3:21) why is it necessary to teach little chil- 
dren the Gospel? Does a child lose faith at a certain 
age? 


” ae was wrong with the Pharisee who prayed in 
the temple: his knowledge, his habits, his skills, or his 
attitudes? How does this apply to church school teach- 
ing? 


Paina are some poor attitudes you have noticed in 
your class? What might you do to change them? 


Aa attitude should a teacher show toward Dick, 


who has just been discovered cheating on a quiz? What 
should the teacher do? 


A. Frame never misses attendance at his adult 
class. He says, “Might as well come, got to bring the 
kids anyway.” Would you try to change his attitude 
or would you “leave well enough alone,” since so many 
others never come at all? What could be done to 
change his attitude? 


Vas Krock never says anything in class. She 
watches the others and listens attentively to their dis- 
cussion. But she gets very peeved if it goes on too 
long. One day she asked the teacher, “Why does every- 
one have to talk so much? I can get a lot more out of 
class when | just sit and listen to you.” If you had 
been the teacher, what would you have replied? 


V,, House said that he could not easily change 
Woodrow Wilson’s mind, but he could suggest ideas. 
Some time later Wilson would come up with those same 
ideas, thinking they were his own. What value is there 
in leading a person to discover truth for himself — 
over just telling him? 


Y a or false, and why: To say “Our Sunday school 
aims to keep our children with Christ” is aiming too 
low. We must aim to make them leaders and workers 
to win others for Christ. 


A Sunday school teacher says, “I’m resigning from 
choir because I need time for daily Bible study, for 


lesson study, to read up on teaching techniques, and 
to visit my pupils in their homes.” The choir needs 
her soprano. She is a good soprano. Is she right or 
wrong? 


Y or false: It is the first duty of every teacher 
of every class to make as sure as possible that every 
pupil knows Christ as his Savior and loves Him. 
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WHAT’S AJ@#AD FOR 
THE CHUR®GH SCHOOL 


With Bible in hand millions of young people and adults gather each 
Sunday in church school classes. This is good, but not good enough. 
In America, where the church school movement has enjoyed a revival of 
sorts, 35 million boys and girls under 17 still never attend church school. 
In Britain, where the movement started in the early eighteenth century, 
the situation is actually alarming. One spokesman said recently: “When 
I was a young man, 7 million persons met in the Sunday schools of Great 
Britain; now there are 1 million.” 

In some respects the church school’s opportunity and challenge rep- 
resent a “last ditch stand” by the church in the free world to hold the 
youth of the oncoming generation for Christian dedication. Despite diffi- 
culties and handicaps, the church school now faces the greatest responsi- 
bility in its history. 

In an age where materialism, secularism, and scientism conspire and 
collaborate to dilute the Christian faith, what can the church school do? 


1. The church school can reinforce its teaching role. It is first and 
foremost a school. The sincere teacher is always evangelistically sensitive. 
But he recognizes, too, that inadequate teaching may weaken the Christian 
cause by failure to prepare, to enrich, and to cultivate hearts for God- 
honoring spiritual fruit. While present in the entire church program, evan- 
gelism should not be relegated primarily to the church school. To turn the 
school into a continuing series of evangelistic meetings is to destroy its 
unique purpose. Certainly pupils should be invited and encouraged to 
spiritual decisions; certainly personal work is appropriate and essential in 
the church school. But to exalt evangelism at the expense of or in isolation 
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from thorough teaching is to endanger and even to un- 
dermine the church school’s special function. 

2. The church school can revitalize its teaching 
staff. Traditionally laymen from many vocations and 
walks of life have volunteered or been drafted for 
teaching. Sometimes these secretaries, office workers, 
farmers, garagemen, storekeepers, bus drivers and 
others have had insufficient knowledge and preparation 
for their assignments. Sometimes those with special 
training imposed personal prejudices upon their pupils 
as though these tenets were divinely inspired. Whatever 
the situation, good teaching material and good teaching 
techniques are no longer considered accidental and in- 
cidental to the church school. 

Two major ingredients of a good church school are 
its literature and its teaching. Poor literature requires 
an unusually capable teacher to counteract its defi- 
ciencies. Poor teaching is sometimes offset by good 
material. Neither poor literature nor poor teaching, 
however, need be tolerated; many resources and helps 
are available to those who really care. Sometimes paid 
professional teachers (like paid professional musicians ) 
bring competence and good teaching as well as com- 
mitment and zeal to the church school class, especially 
to certain adult or specialized groups. Obviously most 
and rightly so — 
represent lay persons dedicated to a sense of Christ’s 
appointment. They recognize, however, the responsi- 
bility for continued growth (academic and _ technical 
as well as spiritual) to “show themselves approved 
unto God” and to “rightly divide the Word of truth.” 
Who would deny that it is better to sit 50 feet from 
a good teacher than to sit under the nose of a bad one? 


teachers in most church schools 





Recent Progress 

In recent years graded materials and reorganized 
curricula have improved church school literature. Good 
use of audio-visual aids and of teaching-learning prin- 
ciples in general have also stimulated interest in better 
church school work. During the last quarter century 
Christian education has come into prominence as a 
specialized area of concern. Denominations have or- 
ganized departments of Christian education and related 
publishing endeavors. Of equal significance has been 
the surge of independent religious publishing ventures. 
Improved literature, used by trained personnel, can 
revitalize the teaching staff. 


3. The church school can relate its Sunday teach- 
ing more relevantly to the Monday through Saturday 
world of its pupils. Another man has been orbited 
into space. Red Russia claims another victory over 
the free world. Is Kennedy’s welfare-state a better 
option than Goldwater’s conservatism? What of the 
peace corps program? Entrusted with responsible citi- 
zenship, students and adults face a desperate world. 
How does Christianity, how does individual Christian 
faith relate to the complex challenges of a complex 
society? Does the church school offer Scriptural guide- 
lines for social as well as personal thought and action? 


Stock Answers Won’t Do 


Stock answers no longer satisfy inquiring souls. 
The challenge of the secular mind in the classrooms, 
the factories, and the offices of America must be an- 
swered. The diet of milk will not suffice for those who 
need meat. New converts particularly often flounder 
before the onslaughts of unbelievers. Unable to an- 
swer their opponents because unequipped with knowl- 
edge of Scripture and its relevance, these converts may 
subvert the very faith they have embraced and defect 
from Christianity as an inane or indefensible cause. 

The church school is the logical place to anticipate 
questions that pupils will confront in the world. And 
it is the sacred, awesome business of the church school 
so to establish its people in the facts and significance 
of God’s Word that they can both defend the truth and 
also refute error. In addition the vital Christian must 
learn to relate Christian faith to current affairs and 
problems of the secular world. Indifference by the 
church school to this arena of Christian warfare and 
witness is to isolate Christian faith from daily life and 
by default to surrender the claims of Christ to the 
enemy. 

The future value and significance of the church 
school depends then on its ability 1. to share effectively 
a coherent, integrated body of Biblical truth; 2. to re- 
late dynamically and interpret this truth in daily life; 
and 3. to nurture souls by the Spirit for growth in 
grace and in the likeness of the Lord Jesus. Its objec- 
tives of conversion to Jesus Christ and maturity in the 
life of faith can strategically buttress the unique min- 
istry of the Christian church. 


From Christianity Today. Used by permission. 
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Although designed as a basic training course for 
adult Bible class leaders, even longtime teachers of 
adults will find the reading of this booklet highly re- 
warding. The guide reviews the need for study of the 
Word by adults, principles of interpretation, and tech- 
niques for teaching the Word to adults. Each of the 
eight chapters of the book concludes with a set of 
review questions, problems for further study, and a list 
of resource readings. The eight chapters are: 


God’s Word in the Life of God’s People 
Understanding the Adult Person 

How Adults Learn 

Dynamics in Group Bible Study 

The Scriptures That We Teach 


Basic Procedures in Bible Study 
Teaching Methods and Techniques 
Preparing to Teach Well 


An Instructor's Guide furnishes additional information 
and suggests procedures for teaching the course. A set 
of tests serves to raise the standard of training and 
make this a credit course in the Concordia Leadership 
Training Series. 
TEXTBOOK, $ .75 each. Order No. 22-1174 
INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE, $1.50 each. Order 

No. 22-1175 
TEST SHEETS, $ .25. Order No. 22-1176 
Order from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. 








